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have contributed to this evolution; not least of 
these was the stature of Adrian Pelt, the United 
Nations Commissioner in Libya in that country’s 
early formative years. One would also expect to 
find, in the context of constitutional development, 
the story of the complex relationship that has 
existed between the federal and the provincial 
governments of Libya. This story Mr. Khadduri 
has not failed to tell, and to tell admirably. 

Where the book deals with the actions and 
motivations of various interests that have sought 
to control Libyan affairs, perhaps less under- 
standing of the material is shown. Nationalism is 
often mentioned, but somehow remains indistinct 
and undefined, and the use of the word raises 
important questions that are left unanswered. 
Many have thought that nationalism—meaning a 
philosophy in which the good of the nation is 
paramount—has not existed in Libya; thus, it 
would be of interest to know why Mr. Khadduri 
believes it has played a role in Libyan history. 
It would also seem to this reviewer that the 
words “particularism’’ and “parochialism” appear 
rather too infrequently, considering the makeup 
of the Libyan state. 

Libya’s relations with the outside world, such 
as those with the United Nations, with Egypt 
and the Arab League in its early days, with 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
France, among others, are discussed in some de- 
tail; useful material, including the texts of the 
Treaty of Alliance between Libya and Great 
Britain and of the Libyan-American Wheelus 
Field Base Agreement, appears in the appendices. 
But a discussion of Libya’s external relations 
should certainly include more than a few para- 
graphs on’ the operations of international oil 
companies in Libya. With the expectation that 
one million barrels of oil a day will be exported in 
the near future—350,000 barrels are currently 
being exported—the Libyan political scene will 
undoubtedly be greatly affected. 

A good general map is to be found inside the 
front and back covers of the book, but its useful- 
ness is unfortunately somewhat impaired since 
the geographical spellings oftentimes do not con- 
form to those in the book; this is a particular dis- 
advantage in the historical section, where those 
uninitiated in Libyan geography may find them- 
selves lost. In addition, rather key places dealt 
with in the text—Sidi Barrani, Hallaya Pass, 
Cyrene, Kufra, Jabal-al-Akhdar, and, most 
importantly, Beida (the present Libyan capital)— 
are not included on the map. 

Mr. Khadduri’s book occupies a unique spot 
in the bibliography of Libya. Whereas much has 
been written on the economic and social aspects 
of Libyan life, material on the evolution of the 
governmental structure is scarce. This, and much 
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else, is provided us in this most welcome book.— 
AGNESE N, Lock woop. 


A New Deal for Latin America: The Alliance for 
Progress. By LincotN Gorpon. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1963. Pp. vi, 146. 
$3.25.) 

Emerging Colombia. By Joun M. Hunter. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1962. Pp. 
116. $3.25.) 

Cuba: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. By 
Wratr MacGarrey aNnpb Crirrorp R. BARNETT 
in collaboration with JEAN HaAIKEN AND 
MILDRED VREELAND. (New Haven: HRAF 
Press, 1962. Pp. xx, 392. $8.75.) 


These volumes have almost nothing in common 
except a concern with present-day Latin America. 
It is the Latin America which, thanks to Fidel 
Castro (as many latinos wryly put it), has again 
come to register in major fashion on the conscious- 
ness, and perhaps the conscience, of this country. 

But it is probably of significance that so many 
aspects of contemporary Latin America are cur- 
rently being written about. Hopefully, a residue 
of interest in the area might remain even though 
all Latin America’s problems were miraculously 
to be solved. But we must not ask too much even 
of miracles. 

The slender volume on the Alliance for Progress 
consists of seven speeches delivered by Ambas- 
sador Gordon in Rio, SAo Paulo, Belo Horizonte, 
Brasilia, and Salvador in 1961-62. They have the 
merits and the defects stemming from Ambassador 
Gordon’s official position. On the one hand his 
office undoubtedly guaranteed him respectful 
attention for his careful analysis of various aspects 
of the Alliance program. He prefers to refer to it, 
incidentally, as Operation Alliance, thus paying 
graceful tribute to its predecessor, President 
Kubitschek’s Operation Pan America. But on 
the other hand, the ambassador perforce had to 
speak ambassadorially—his statements had to be 
“safe” and are on occasion saved from being 
platitudinous only by the thoughtful analysis ly- 
ing behind them, The volume includes a useful 
reprinting of the Declaration to the Peoples of 
America and the Charter of Punta del Este. 

The chief fault in Ambassador Gordon’s lec- 
tures—and in the Alliance itself, for that matter— 
is that they take no real cognizance of what is 
unquestionably one of Latin America’s gravest 
problems: the explosive expansion of population, 
with all its social, economic, and political implica- 
tions. How long must we continue to sweep that 
one under the rug? 

Professor Hunter’s Emerging Colombia is an 
admittedly “frankly personal account’ of the 
experiences into which his “itchy feet’’ carried 
him for two years as an economist in Colombia 
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in 1958-60. He deals, often in chatty fashion, 
with political and economic trends and problems, 
the educational picture and prospects, and other 
such orthodox matters, with a few side excursions 
into emerald hunting, domestic help and cuisine, 
,etc. Numerous graphs and statistical tables add to 
the utility of the volume. 

The volume on Cuba is the tenth in a Survey of 
World Cultures which the Human Relations Area 
Files has published. They consist “‘primarily [of] 
a collation and synthesis of the best and most 
authoritative materials, published and unpub- 
lished, on the societies selected.’ This volume 
amply bears out that ambitious claim. It is a 
remarkable study and its very air of detachment 
and objectivity is in welcome contrast to much 
of the polemic sound and fury about Cuba which 
has recently seen its way into print. 

The authors lay a historic, ethnic, and economic 
foundation, include an extremely perceptive chap- 
ter on the ‘‘Competition for Status,” trace the 
development of political institutions and dynam- 
ics to 1958, and discuss the problems of a number 
of key institutions and groups in the Cuban 
scene. Five meaty chapters at the end are devoted 
to the Fidelista revolution and its achievements 
and implications. There is virtually no editorializ- 
ing in the book, but the eschewing of the passion- 
ate positions of a Mills, a Sartre, a Draper, or a 
Weyl does not prevent the authors from coming 
to grips with problems that are exceedingly 
central to the dilemma that is Cuba today. 

Numerous people probably would like to put 
Wordsworth’s words (with only a slight modifica- 
tion) into President Kennedy’s mouth and have 
him say: 

“Cuba is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 


This outstanding analysis helps excellently to ex- 
plain why that may be so. 

The volume has a few very minor fiaws: 
President Estrada Palma is referred to as Palma 
(his mother’s maiden name); the phrase ‘a 
hacienda” is employed (equivalent to saying “a 
hour’’); oecasional accents are omitted. A more 
serious defect is the omission of all documentation. 
This is far outweighed, however, by inclusion of 
a comprehensive bibliography, many statistical 
tables, a full index, and the general excellence 
of the analysis.—Russeiui H. Frrzcipson, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles). 


Guatemala. The Story of an Emergent Latin-A meri- 
can Democracy. By Mario ROSENTHAL. (New 
York: Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1962. Pp. 327. 
$4.50.) 


Mr. Mario Rosenthal, Guatemalan by birth 
and journalist by profession, has written a rather 
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remarkable book about his homeland. It has more 
than its share of biases, anecdotes and special 
causes, and it has been done with a minimum of 
research and a maximum of curbstone judge- 
ments. But in the thin bibliography of materials 
on Guatemala it does fill a certain place. 

The book is conceived of generally as a historical 
recounting, with the topics for discussion resting 
in large part on the author’s own rather faulty 
and narrow understanding of ‘‘politics.”” He does 
not limit himself to a discussion of Guatemala, 
There is justification for recounting colonial and 
pre-colonial history, of course, although the Inca 
civilization of the Andean highlands seems rather 
afield. Historical events in other independent 
countries of Central America, such as the experi- 
ences of William Walker in Nicaragua, occasion- 
ally have impinged on events in Guatemala. But 
the principal criticism that must be made of the 
eight chapters needed to get into the twentieth 
century is that the material is so pedestrian and 
inconclusively handled. There are occasional 
moments of a journeyman historian’s competence. 
Yet the lack of criteria which could justify a scrap- 
book style of presentation of data is extended into 
the careless use of concepts as well, so that here 
and elsewhere in the book much becomes a kind 
of play on words. 

Once in the last four decades of Guatemala’s 
history, Mr. Rosenthal presumably could devote 
more care to the development of the themes ad- 
vertised by his first. chapter: how Guatemala 
freed itself from communism, how and why 
democracy is the best hope for the world (and 
how the Guatemalan experience proves it), and 
how Guatemala is safe from communism for all 
time. Yet none of this is accomplished. The ab- 
sence of precise definitions and of clear presenta- 
tion in the earlier portions continues. Mr. Rosen- 
thal is more interested in ranking the country’s 
past and present leaders as good or bad than he 
is in discussing and analyzing their behavior 
either as partisan creatures or as administrators 
of public policy. Since he is fond, in the Latin 
manner, of using irony and elliptical phrasings, 
many essential points which should be clear 
actually are quite obscure. 

There is no doubt that some of the latter por- 
tions are worth presenting. Mr. Rosenthal renders 
in English a great many cuttings from the 
apologetics of the communist regime that fell in 
1954; his version of the fall of the Arbenz govern- 
ment varies somewhat from what has been written 
previously. There is a vigorously-presented state- 
ment of his antithetical views on Castro and on 
communism in practice. There is a special plead- 
ing of Guatemala’s case regarding Belize, growing 
out of Guatemalan President Miguel Yd{goras’ 
claim that the United States promised to back 


